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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

Note on Left-handedness among North American Indians. — The 

literature concerning left-handedness among the aborigines of North Amer- 
ica is not very extensive. The principal data and the chief discussions 
of the subject are contained in the following works : 

Brinton, D. G. Left-handedness in North American Aboriginal Art. 
American Anthropologist, ix, 1896, p. 175-181. 

Gushing, F. H. Manual Concepts : A Study in the Influence of Hand- 
usage on Gulture-Growth. Ibid., v, 1892, p. 289-317. 

Jones, L. Cases of the Use of the Right and Left Hands respectively, 
Gathered from the Report of Colonel Garrick Mallery on ' ' Sign Lan- 
guage among the North American Indians. ' ' Appendix B, p . 490- 
493, of J. M. Baldwin's Mental Development in the Child and the 
Race. Methods and Processes. N. Y., 1895. 

Mason, O. T. Left-handedness. American Anthropologist, ix, 1896, 
p. 226. 

. Left-handedness. Science, N. S., xxiv, 1906, p. 560. 

Reagan, A. B. Concerning Left-handed Aborigines. Ibid., xxv, 1907, 
p. 909. 

Wilson, D. Left-handedness. Canadian Journal, 2ds., xv, p. 465- 
485. 

Right-handedness. Ibid., xiii, p. 193-331. 

Primseval Dexterity. Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, ■;,diS., 

Ill, p. 125-143. 

The Right Hand : Left-handedness. London, 1891, 215 p. ; chap. 



v, p. 31-61, on Palaeolithic Dexterity. 

(Wilson's articles, in practically the same form, were published also in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada.") 

The late Sir Daniel Wilson, himself no mean artist, and left-handed 
withal, held that "profile drawings by a primitive artist nearly always 
look to the left, while a left-handed draftsman almost certainly makes 
his figures look to the right. ' ' Brinton, who examined in the light of 
this statement the material in Mallery's "Picture Writing of the Ameri- 
can Indians" {Tenth Ann. Rep. Bur. EthnoL), reports "a decided 
predominance of the former (i. e. facing to left), but also the not infre- 
quent occurrence of the latter (i. e. facing to the right)." His general 
conclusion was that "the aboriginal race of North America was either 
left-handed or ambidextrous to a greater degree than the peoples of mod- 
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ern Europe." This view, not shared by Wilson, was based chiefly on 
the examination of stone implements, etc. Mason (1896) observes 
" quod sciam, no savage woman was ever left-handed," and states that, 
of one hundred throwing sticks (good instruments for such a test) in the 
United States National Museum, etc. , examined by him, three only are 
left-handed ; while " of nearly a hundred scrapers in handles with finger 
grooves there is not a left-handed one." In 1906 Mason repeats these 
data and asks for further evidence 
of left-handedness among primitive 
peoples. Reagan (1907) found 
four men and one woman left- 
handed out of 231 Chemakuan In- 
dians (Quileute and Hoh) of Wash- 
ington. Gushing (p. 292) admits 
" the universality of right-handed- 
ness and of the tendency to num- 
ber with the fingers," in virtue of 
which ' ' the right hand has ever 
been the counter, the fingers of the 
left hand the ones counted." Jones, 
who examined the data in Mallery's 
"Sign Language among North 
American Indians" {First Ann. 
Mep. Bur. Ethnol.), found right- 
hand domination. Cuoq, in his 
Lexique Algonquine (p. 253) cites 
an Ottawa Indian as saying, "there are no left-handed people among the 
Indians," but adds that the speaker's reputation for veracity was not 
very good. 

In looking over a collection of drawings obtained from the Kutenai 
Indians of southeastern British Columbia, in 1891, the writer noted the 
one here reproduced as perhaps deserving attention in the consideration 
of the question of left-handedness. It was drawn in ten minutes by Louis, 
a young Kutenai Indian, at Ft Steele, B. C, and represents a Blackfoot 
man firing off a revolver in celebration of the meeting together of the 
Kutenai and Blackfeet. Such a visit on the part of some Blackfeet to the 
Kutenai country, where they were hospitably received, occurred in the 
summer of 189 1. The Blackfoot has on, apparently, the valuable neck- 
lace which his people formerly obtained in trade from the Kutenai, such 
ornaments having been in earlier times an important article of intertribal 




Fig. 109. — Sa'ntlat'itkat, a "Blackfoot 
man"; drawn by the Indian Louis in ten 



minutes, July 27, 1891. 
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commerce. It is an interesting fact that he is holding the revolver in 
his left hand. Unfortunately, the unusual character of this drawing was 
not observed at the time of its execution, and no explanation from the 
Indian who made it can be offered. Whether the drawing is intended to 
represent an individual left-handed Blackfoot, or whether the left-handed- 
ness indicated is merely an idiosyncrasy of the primitive artist, may be 
doubted. It may be mentioned that of ten drawings of animals, five of 
birds, three of fishes, and four profiles of men and women, by the same 
young Indian, not a single one faces the right. Of drawings of animals 
made by four other Kutenai Indians the numbers facing right and left 
were, respectively: right 41, left 15 ; right 14, left (>; right 16, left 34; 
right 2, left 12 — a total of 73 right and 67 left. Adding the 22 left 
drawings of Louis, this makes the right drawings 73 and the left 89, out 
of 1 63, the work of five individuals. It is evident that individual differ- 
ences or penchants count for a good deal in this matter. The largest 
proportion of left drawings, except those of Louis, was by an old war- 
rior, and the next largest by a young man, his son (these were 34: 16 and 
12:2). 

Careful statistics from other tribes are needed to settle satisfactorily 
the question of " left-handedness. " 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Myron Bells. — Information of the death of Dr Myron Eells, in 
1907, has only now been received. Dr Eells was born October 7, 1843, 
at Walker's Prairie, Washington, where his father, the Reverend Cushing 
Eells, was then serving as a missionary among the Chemakum Indians. 
On account of the Whitman massacre and the Cayuse war, the father left 
Walker's Prairie with his family in 1848 and went to Salem, Oregon, 
where Myron entered school. In the following year the family moved 
to Forest Grove, in 185 1 to Hillsboro, and in 1857 again to Forest 
Grove, at which place the youth continued his school life. He was 
graduated from the Pacific University at Forest Grove in 1866, being a 
member of its second graduating class. Having been graduated from 
Hartford Theological Seminary in 187 1, he was ordained a Congre- 
gational minister in the same year, and went to Bois6, Idaho, where he 
organized a church and remained its pastor until 1874, meanwhile serving 
as president of the Idaho Bible Society. He went to Skokomish, 
Washington, in June, 1874, from which time until his death he labored 
continuously, under the auspices of the American Missionary Association, 
among the Twana and Clallam Indians. In 1887 Mr Eells was chosen 
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trustee of Pacific University; in 1885 he was elected assistant secretary, 
and in 1889 secretary of its board of trustees. In 1888 he was elected 
trustee of Whitman College, Washington ; he received the degree of D. D. 
from that institution in 1890, and in the following year declined its presi- 
dency. Dr Eells was an associate member of the Victoria Institute of 
London and a corresponding member of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, and in 1893 was superintendent of the ethnologic exhibit of 
the State of Washington at the World's Columbian Exposition. In 
addition to numerous unpublished Indian linguistic and ethnological 
manuscripts, Dr Eells was the author of Twana Indians of the Skokomish 
Reservation (1887), History of Indian Missions on the Pacific Coast 
(1882), Ten Years of Missionary Work at Skokomish (1886), Hymns in 
the Chinook Jargon (1889), Father Eells (1894), Reply to E. G. 
Bourne's " Whitman Myth" (1902), and of various papers published 
in scientific and other serials, including the publications of the Victoria 
Institute and the Smithsonian Institution, and the American Anthro- 
pologist. 

Edward Pleasants Valentine. — It is with great regret that we 
record the death of Edward Pleasants Valentine, at Richmond, Virginia, 
on March 24th last. Mr Valentine, the son of Mann S. Valentine, was 
born in Richmond, April 6, 1864, during the most trying times in the 
history of the Old Dominion capital. He was educated at McGuire's 
School, the Virginia Institute, and the University of Virginia, and although 
he devoted particular attention to mining engineering and chemistry, his 
breadth of mind led him to the study of many subjects, not the least of 
which was the promotion of the welfare of the laboring classes, strongly 
believing that scientific industrial training should be given to all who were 
ambitious enough to avail themselves of it. He became interested in the 
Virginia Mechanics Institute, and for some years was a member of its 
directorate. So far as his time and means permitted, he devoted them 
to scientific research, and a large part of the archeological work done for 
the Valentine Museum was carried out by him. The results of some of 
Mr Valentine's work in this direction are incorporated in a brochure on 
the " Hayes Creek Mound," in which are summarized his studies of a 
large earthwork excavated by him in Rockbridge county. Mr Valentine 
was a member of the board of directors and treasurer of the Valentine 
Museum, founded by his father, who gave his home (a beautiful example 
of ante-bellum architecture), his collections, and an endowment fund to 
the city of Richmond for museum purposes. In the organization, arrange- 
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ment, and administration of the Museum, Edward Pleasants Valentine 
played a conspicuous part, and the prompt and successful establishment 
of the institution was brought about largely through the ability, energy, 
and enthusiasm which he devoted to this labor of love. At the time of 
his death Mr Valentine was a member of the American Anthropological 
Association. 

The Sawtell Avenue Mound, Cleveland. — The so-called Sawtell 
Avenue Mound was the last of the mounds that originally lay within the 
limits of Cleveland and the last large mound of the vicinity, according to 
the report of D. Matthews published in the last issue of the American 
Journal of Archmology. The original dimensions of the mound were 63 
feet north and south, 75 east and west, and 10 feet in height. Its re- 
moval was required recently by a regrading of the property. About 
1867 Col. Charles S. Whittlesey dug a trench from the east to the center 
of the mound. He found an "artificially wrought sphere made of the 
iron stone of the coal series ' ' with perforations countersunk and at right 
angles to each other ; near by four small copper rings and a stone whistle. 
The usual human skeleton was lacking. During the removal of the mound 
in 1908, it was found to be entirely composed of the red sand -gravel and 
clay of the surrounding subsoil without stratification. No bones or other 
objects were discovered in the tumulus itself Trenches were also run 
through the ground beneath to a depth of five feet below the original level 
of the surface. Here six skeletons were found from 6 to 23 feet from the 
central point of the mound and at a depth of from 4 to 6 feet. The skull, 
leg and arm bones, and vertebrae are represented among the bones. Im- 
mediately above the two skeletons nearest the center lay charcoal. Two 
cylindrical sheet-copper beads and an apparently unfinished projectile 
point of flint were discovered at a depth of about 2 or 3 feet. A cross 
section of the strata included in the upper 6 feet of this natural underly- 
ing deposit is as follows : black top soil, red sand -gravel, blacker sandy 
gravel, red sand-gravel, black lake sand, red sand-gravel, black lake sand, 
red sand -gravel. These strata varied from 3 to 18 inches in thickness. 
Most of the burials seem to have been in the black lake sand. Each was 
a separate interment without special surrounding stones or clay. Through 
the courtesy of Mr J. G. Hobbie, manager of the property, the objects 
found have become the property of the Western Reserve Historical 
Society, already custodian of Colonel Whittlesey's discoveries. 

Frederic Louis Otto Roehrig, Orientalist and philologist, died at 
Pasadena, California, July 14. Professor Roehrig was born at Halle, 
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Prussia, June 19, 1819, and was graduated from the Universities of Halle, 
Leipzig, and Paris, receiving the degrees of A.B., Ph.D., and M.D. 
He came to the United States about 1853, serving successively as assist- 
ant librarian in the Astor Library, New York, 1853 ; professor of materia 
medica and therapeutics in the Philadelphia Medical College, 1858; act- 
ing assistant surgeon. United States Army, 1861-67 ; acting librarian 
U. S. Surgeon General's office, 1868 ; professor of Sanskrit and modern 
Oriental languages, Cornell University, 1869-85 ; director of the New 
York Polyglot Bureau, 1869 ; instructor in Sanskrit, University of Southern 
California, 1886 ; University lecturer in Semitic languages and Oriental 
philology, Leland Stanford Jr University, 1895. In 1869 Dr Roehrig 
spent four months among the Dakota Indians for the purpose of studying 
their language, some of the results of which are embodied in a paper 
published in the Smithsonian Report for 1 87 1 . He contributed also to 
the linguistic section of Powers' Tribes of California. 

Dr Ainsworth Rand Spofford, formerly Librarian of Congress and 
for many years a member of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
died on August ii. The twelve papers contributed by him before the 
Society dealt mainly with matters of timely interest and were the pro- 
ductions of a far-seeing publicist. They were dressed in faultless Eng- 
lish, and their charming literary style, coupled with a musical delivery, 
made them singularly attractive to his hearers. Dr Spofford's papers in 
every sentence displayed the vast store of learning that he had acquired, 
and the master mind that winnowed and submitted to the judgment of his 
own knowledge all that came under his view. 

W. H. 

Mohammedan Malay traps. — Dr William L. Abbott has sent to the 
United States National Museum descriptions and drawings of the Moham- 
medan Malay pig traps (Jerat) in great variety. The principle is that of 
the springe, but the victim must be caught by the leg or about the body. 
These Malays are not allowed by the Koran to maim or strangle game. 
The creature must be hal al ed, that is, it must have its throat cut en 
regie ; while the Borneo Dyaks and the Siamese may use choking snares. 
This is an interesting example of culture-play in which the genius of in- 
vention has been stimulated by the foreign religion. 

O. T. Mason. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Anthropology was conferred 
for the first time at the University of Pennsylvania in June, 1908. The 
recipient, Frank G. Speck, presented as his thesis The Ethnology of the 
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Yuchi Indians, a study containing the results of field work among the 
Yuchi extending over four years. Mr Speck received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Columbia in 1904, and that of Master of Arts in 
1905, and continued his studies in anthropology in the Graduate School 
at Columbia under the direction of Dr Boas. He entered the Graduate 
School of the University of Pennsylvania in 1907 as Harrison Fellow in 
Anthropology. He has recently been appointed instructor in Anthro- 
pology at the University of Pennsylvania, where he has now assumed his 
duties. 

Not without ethnologic interest are the lists of books prepared by Mr 
George Parker Winshipand recently published by the John Carter Brown 
Library of Providence, namely, " Books Printed in Lima, 1 585-1800 " 
(beginning with a Confessionario en Quichua y Aymara) , " Books Printed 
in South America Elsewhere than at Lima before 1801," and "Books 
Printed at Lima and Elsewhere in South America after 1800." Most of 
the books in these lists were acquired by the founder of the library from 
Henri Ternaux-Compans. 

Cesareo FernAndez Duro, president of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Madrid, died in June after a long illness, at the age of seventy- 
eight years. Retiring from the navy in 1875, Sefior Duro devoted the 
remainder of his life to historical and geographical research, his most im- 
portant production from an ethnological point of view being an account 
of the reputed journey of Don Diego de Pefialosa from New Mexico to 
Quivira in 1662, accompanied with a list of early Spanish manuscripts, 
bearing on New Mexican history and ethnology, from Spanish archives 
(Madrid, 1882). 

Recent word from Dr George A. Dorsey of the Field Museum of 
Natural History announces that he crossed afoot the island of Bougain- 
ville and had spent a month in Neu-Pommern, whence early in August 
he departed for New Guinea on his exploratory trip around the world. 

Mr Edward Sapir, who received his degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Anthropology at Columbia this year, has been appointed Harrison 
Fellow in Anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania for the year 
1908-09. 

We learn from Man that the Comity d' Organisation of the Congr^s 
Internationale d'Anthropologie et d'Archeologie Prehistoriques has de- 
cided to hold the fourteenth session in Dublin in 19 10 instead of in 1909 
as originally arranged. 



